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The ideas and theories of iManuel Velikovsky axe 
introduced to social studies teachers and a nine-veek ainicours.e 
designed to investigate his theories is reported. The contradictions 
and inconsistencies that Velikovsky found between the event.s as 
recorded in original records of the ancient Middle East and the 
chronological tinetable of this historical period as it is presently 
constructed, fori the basis of this inquiry unit for high school 
students. Four general course objectives listed and discussed are: to 
faniliarize students vita the basic works and theories of Velikovsky; 
to exanine sone of his theories in light of historical, scientific, 
cultural, and religious evidence and cources; to review the 
chronology of ancient history as presently constructed and conpare it 
with the revisions suggested by Velikovsky; and to review the 
reaction of scientific and literary critics to his published works 
and theories. Through use Of both the expository and inquiry modes of 
learning, the unit emphasizes the students* efforts to identify and 
articulate the inconsistencies which present thenselves, and to make 
decisions to reconcile these discrepancies. Learning activities and 
instructional materials are suggested; materials distributed in class 
are reproduced. (KSH) 
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VELJKnVSKy KEGCUSIDSRUD: 
AN INQUIHY Ui^IT lOTO VELIKDVSKY'S REVISION OF ANCIENT tllSTORY 

by 

Robert J. Stahl 
Mary Ring 

'L1*jis article is intended to inivodxice social studies l^:aehors to the 
ideas and theories o'./ Immanuel Yelikovsky and to report a mini-course 
v/hich dealt with his works and theories taught at P, K. Yonge Laboratory/ 
School, Gainesville, Florida. 

Essentially, Velikcvsky clainis that our present reeonsbi'uction of 
ancient history, especially from approxiir.ately I57O "B,G. to 330 B.C., 
needs to be revised. By reading and analysing the original records of the 
peoples of the ancient Middle East, he found numerous contradictions and 
inconsistencies between the events as they recorded them and the chrono- 
logical tirne-table of this historical period as it is presently constructed 
He "ancovered numerous records of major catastrophies including volcanoes, 
earthquakes and tidal waves which affected civilisations all over the 
vrarld. Tliese civilizations recorded graphically the dramatic and terri- 
fying events such as the movement of comets and other heavenl^^'- bodies 
which took place in the solar system. He uses original source material 
to describe and reinterpret historical events such as the ten plagues: at 
the time of the iSxodus, the prolonged day, the addition of five days to 
the calendar, the destruction of the Minoan civilization on Crete, and 
the rise of the New Kingdom in Egypt, to identify Just a few. 

Beginning with his first book. Worlds in Golliaion (I95O), Velikcvsky' 
tVieories have been condemned by scientists, historians and archaelogists 



as being a novel but entilrel?/" inaccurate account of ancient history, 
Ilowever, nevj discoveries and recent., reinterpretation of ancient histor- 
icrl records have ciaused experts to re-read his works and to i'econGider, 
his theories- The nine v;eek mini-course, designed to investigate and 
study his theories, was appropriately titled: '^Iminanuel VeliKovsky 
Reconsidered'^ 

Four general objectives v;ere posited for the course: 

1. T/O faj"fiiliari^:e students v^ith the basic work^^ and theories 
of Ij!irnanuel VeliKovslcy; 

2. to examine some of his theories in light of historical, 
saientific, cultural, and religious evidence and sources; 

3.. to review the chronology of ancient history as presently 
constructed and compare it with the revisions suggested 
by Velikovsky; and 

k. to review the reaction of scientific and literary critics 
to his published works and theories. 

An expansion of each objective follows: 

Students were assigned the task of reading two of Velikovsky^s 
books, Worlds in Collision (1950) and Earth in Upheaval (19^5) which 
were available in paperback editions. Small group activities ana class- 
rooxTi discussions served as vehicles by which the ideas in these books 
v.-'ere reviewed, exarriined and assessed. The purpose of these book-i'elated 
activities was to farniliax'ize students in some detail with the naturae of 
the catastrophes that rocked the solar system and the earth during man's 
reeeut history on this planet. In this way, students were introduced to 
the massive ajmounts of research Velikovsky did and the sources he used 
to build and support his interpretations and theories. 

The activities for the major part of the course were generated by • 
the second objective. The events of the period from the plagues of the 
Exodus through the 525 years to the end of the reign of the fourth King 



Qf Israel provided the central focus for most of the nine weei; unit. 
Materials and ird'cannation from Ages in Chaos (VelikovslQr, 1952) and 
other sources \'feve used to assist students in the examination and inter- 
pretation of the events of this period on their own. The Bible , as a 
historical recoi^d of ancient history, was one of the major resources 
used. Occasional short lectures provided another source of input of 
ideas and empirical data on this period. Small group discussions 
again helped students reviev; available information and enabled them to 
make more lear^ned decisions about the meanings of the sources and data. 

To meet the third objective, the ancient history of the Middle East, 
especially of Egypt and Israel, as it is currently written and accepted, 
was studied. The events, persons, and dates of this history v;ere re- 
viewed and compared v/ith Velikovs]qr' s revision. Discrepancies were in- 
vestigated, and data was sought to support each of the various interpre- 
tations of this historical period. Students examined a number of text- 
boolvs, magazines, and library references on this era. One student read 
several recent dissertations on the ancient Middle East to obtain the 
data he felt he needed- " 

A mamber of book reviews and articles defending and criticizing 
Velikovsky were located &Jid used in realizing the fourth objective. 
Articles containing data and ideas related to his theories were con- 
tinually brought to class and discussed in light of refuting or supporting 
Vellkovsky's sources and thesis. Students noticed the overvhelming 
number of critical reviews and articles, some of which were written by 
individuals who openly admitted that they never read nor would ever read 
the books they were reviewing (and condemning). As a result of these 
conflicting reviev/s, some students chose as their term project the 



i.nvestlgahioii oT a/l'iiv.lonal rc?views and artioloLj to deLernilr*e the grounds 
upon which peopl.c eiT;her £-ipported or reiXxled Velikovsky's v.'orks. ivo 
stiident:s locat.ed, read, and reported on Jiearly forty revj.ews and articles 
i^elatitig to hi^s theories and books. 

The course dealt pr.ijnarily vdth the information, persons anci events 
in Ages in Chaos , The in-depth study of this booh was designed to exa- 
mine the validity of VvllKova\\y^ s interpretation of approximately 700 
years of hujuarj !:istoiy accoiKlint:i to pre.^ent ch.ronologies of ancient Fj'g:/pt. 
and Israel. Since students did not have individual copies of Ages in 
Chaos, reproductions of .related documents, portions of The Bil')le , and 
various textbociks on ancient histoiy served as reading and resoui^ce 
materials. These sources, occasional teacher lectures, and student 
reports provided information on several topics of inquiry including: 
the Ipuwer Papyrus, the legends of the Jews, the Hyksos, the Amalekites, 
the Exodus, the story of Solomon, the visit of the Queen of Sheha to 
Israel, and the reign of Qiaeen Hatshepsut of Egypt, Various questioning 
strategies and small group activities facilitated student understanding 
of the detailed infomation contained in the printed materials. When 
necessary, lecture?j provided additional information designed to help 
clarify contemporary--, historical and Velikovskj^ 's interpretations of the 
particular event being stixdied. 

A combination of the expository and inquiry modes of learning was 
used in teaching the unit. , A deliberate effort was made to hav6 students 
identify and articulate the inconsistencies and problems which presijnted. 
themselves dTxring the course of the unit and to have them make decisions 
as to the steps that ought to be taken to reconcile these discrepancies. 
Students generated many of their own learning assignments as an out-growlih 



of the decisions "bey made in seeldng an^^wers to their questions and in 
reconciling 1;he dilTerent int(nrpretatioris. As studenr.s shared inrorma- 
tion and matex-'ials, they nelped one another Tind answers to some of their 
questions, with this frequently resulting in the raising of new and quite 
different questions. 

The enthusia^i and inquisitive spirit sparked by this unit expanded 
into other elassrooras on cisur.pus, into religious classes some students 
attended after school nours, and into fainily discussions at home. It 
ignited some students. P. K, Yonge faculty members teaching courses in 
biology, physies, world religions, and literature frequent]^ commented 
about the increased interest in these courses students were demonstrating • 
Some faculty members acclaimed the Velikovsky study as the best course 
offered in the secondary school all year. In addition to serving as guest 
speakers, members of the science department presented two special pro- 
grams in their own courses to explore the scientific aspects of Velikov- 
sky* s theories. Of special note was the number of parents vrho expressed 
more than casual Interest in the work their childx^en wex'e doing. Some 
students reported the need to buy their own copies of the two paperback 
books since their parents were reading the •school's copy*. 

The figures (Figures 1 and 2) represent two examples of sources 
used In the^ course. Students had individual copies of Itie Bible for 
reference* (Some verses from Exgdus are included in Figure 1,) Stu- 
dents were also given a handout of the Ipuwer Papyrus- (A synopsis of 
the Ipuwefr handout is shown in Figure 2.) At this time the reader is 
invited to follow the general flow 6f inquiry Included in the unit but 
is reminded that studt/nts had expanded copies of Ipuwer and Exodus as 
well as other materials discussed in the paragraphs below. 



Read the verce:^ tvom Exodus (Figi.u-e 1) and the excerpts from Ipuwer 
(B'igure 2): 

!• In what ways are the events and conditions reputed by the 
two scuro.es similar? Different? 

2. Do they describe the same series of events? 

3. Could the Ipuwer Papyrus be the Egyptian version of the events 
and conditions associated with the plagues in the Biblical 
stoiy of Moses and the Exodus? 

What evidence do yuu find in the docimients to support your 
conclusions? 

Suppose you conclude these reported the same events. You would be 
agreeing with nearly all the students who took the course. In addition, 
they agreed that information describing the F^ksos or "Shepherd Kings" 
as reported by Greek and modern historians was identical with that de- 
scribing the Amalekites in Arabian and Hel^aic sources. The students 
felt these two groups were the same people. 

After examining other sources, the students reached the conclusion 
that the defeat of the t^ksos as described by the Greeks and the defeat 
of the Asiatic Amu as described by the Egyptiatis were unusually similar 
to the defeat of the Amalekites by Saul as reported by the Hebrews in 
the Old Testajnent* After studying additional sources and historical 
records, they also decided that the visit of the Queen of Sheba to the 
Temple of Solomon was nearly parallel to the visit of Egypt's Qiieen 
Hatshepsut to the "Floly land" of Punt. 
Now; what does this mean? 

If Ipuwer's account of the events he is reporting and the excerpts 
from Exodus describe the same events; then, it is reasonable to assume 
that these documents are two different versions of the sajne and actual 
events as they were perceived and recorded by two different cultures* 
In fact, Ipuwer*s Papyrus is the Egyptian version of the Biblical plagues 



ir the t|oi:;r;rlpr. M m i jf -nlLt; liykfc^ofl, of v/hotn h.i.y toriciriij kriov; no very 
little, agree::; \vli;b th.e ati.riVjiitos as£K>ciated wLt.!! the Amal<-'.''vH;e$, vho 
are recorded in great:. d(r\',ail i>y Hvr^braie and Arabian hu^torl'jal vow^^ce^; 
then, it is reaiioriat2.e (,o actaurie that the were the Aroale>»ites, 

TlnJK, ^^lie 'HyiisoG* iievc^r existed as a separate acid distinct olviliiiat.ion, 

Tl; the account;-.: oi' l-rie Q;ueeri of Sheba's visit to Isra-el during the 
t:une of Solomon and {^.ir^en llatGhepsut's visit to the legendary land of 
Paiit are, in T ac/l > :lii'rerent versions of the same visit; then, it v;ould 
be correct to state \h:\:l t.hese two ^leens were on e a .d the same persont 
Thus, Queen f-iat-.'-'liepra:.',, (.{io Kgyijjtian monarch vho also ruled over the 
land of SiieDa vir-ii?.Ti. joloinon. 

Some Hi storica], I'g^ rjcct'ive ; 

While the daue ior tne ex'pi:ilf5ion of the Hyksos variei:^ among modern 

historians, tlie date u.sually associated with this event is the year 1570 

B.C.-^ Tneir del'eul- ended a long period of rfcrksos rule over Egypt • The 

New Kingdom ci.' Hlg^rjji,^ i^^^ greatest era in Egyptian histoiy, began the 

same year as tiie r^ykGo^; expulsion. Queen Hatshepaut reigned between 1510 

B.C» and 1^|88 B.C. This c^hronology however, has presented seme problems 

to historians. Although the Pharoahs of the New Kingdom are credited with* 

having conquered large sections of the Middle East including Israel, the 

Old Testarnenlr and Artibio *;:ource^; iwvv.r* inention Egypl or l;l]e ooij^n.it-.'Sls of 

the Ef:^)tians durir^/ },he period of over hOO years covering the New Kingdom 

ErA or hlstor:/. I^i^rypt is not mentioned In the Bible from the time of the 

Exodus to the defeat ot* tne Amalekites by King Saul, a period of approxf 

imately U'^O years, ifovever, the Israelites do recox*d, as do Arabian sources, 

a vast Amalekite bYnpire during this time, NearJy eveiy his tg.ftiiwnri /agrees 

with tlie Hebrew ehr'.oriolo^^^ beginning about the year 1000 B.C. 



*Whlle modern hlGtorians di^iagree as to exact dates for the ancient hir»tor:v 
timetable, thffrf^ usually ie not more than 20 years variance in their chrori' 
ologies. For our purposes, the date 1570 B.C.* is used. 



Nov; ^he sit"uat:ion presents it" self: 

If Exodus arid Ipxrycf are report^-j cf Bme events, aru ir \.he Ama- 
lekifces and the li;^'ksos were the ssime people, then, the dates of the Exodus 
and the beginning of the New Kingdom can be determined accurately. The 
Aznaiekltey v/ere defeated in 100& B,C. by King Saul; and, since he won his 
victoz*y with the assistance of Kajr^ose, the firf?t Pharoah of the New King- 
dom, the beginning date for tiie New Kingdom is also i008 B.C^ This then 
jreaies a discrepancy of about ^^64 years between the old date set for the 
beginning of the I^ew Kingdom and that set by the contemporaiy chronology. 
Also, it establishes the date of the Exodus at approximately the year 
Ihkb E,G», hkO years before Saul's victory. 

If the above new chronology is accepted, then what becomes of the two 
Queens, Stieba and tiatshepsut? Can these two Queens still be the same per- 
son? Solomon, the host of the Queen of Shoba, reigned as the foui'th King 
of Israel, hi to 87 years after Saul's victoi-y over the Amalekites. Hat- 
shepsut, the firth ruler of Egypt during the New Kingdom, ruled between 62 
and 8^4- years after the defeat of the I^ksos. The Queen of Sheba visited 
Solomon during his twentieth year as king or about 67 years after Saul^s 
defeat of the Amalekites. V/ith the overlapping of reigns, it is possible 
to assume the two Queens were in fact the same person, who made the same 
trip during the reign of Kiiig Solomon* 

Tne above paragraphs attempt to provide the reader with the general 
approach to Velikovsky's theories used in teaching the miai»course» It 
is in no way meant to persuade others to accept Velikovslcy's reconstinxc- 
tion of ancient history, but it is designed to Invite the reader to exam- 
ine the available materials to reach his owp conclusions. 
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Scholars from many dlft*erent areas of science, history, and arch- 
aeology are dxscoveriitg and interpreting more and new data and artifacts 
which seems .to cuppori Velikovsky's theories. As a related corsequence, 
astronomers and physicists are in the process of revising many currently 
accepted theories related to the nature of the universe, the origin of 
the solar systein, and the basic laws and principles of astrophysics, 
Cleologists and geographers have been forced to recognize Velikovs.ky ' s 
explanations of certain geological phenomenon as valid interpretations of 
the available evidence. Specialists in other scientific fields have re- 
examined Velikovsky's theories and are presently revising their theories 
relative to the formation of petroleum, the validity of Carbon-lU dating 
procedures, the lush tropical forests under the Siberian ice, as well as 
other areas of knowledge. 

ihe implication. of these theories are especially relevant to the social 
scientist. According to Velikovsky's revisions, civilizations now commonly 
recognized never actually existed; some empires of the ancient Middle East 
never existed or else existed at another time period; men, who are recog- 
nized today for their achievements in ancient times, never lived or lived 
at times other than that currently .recorded. Many cultural artifacts, writ- 
ten records, and other man-made products have been assigned to the wrong 
GultureKi existing during a different time period than that in which they 
actually originated. The Amalekite Empire becomes one of the greatest of 
all ancient empires lasting more than ^00 years. Teachers of social studies 
and humanities who teach any aspect vjf ancient history will readily recog* 
nize the affect Velikovsky*s revision will have on their current course 
content. 

Kie intent of this article has been two fold: first, to report on 



a mini-course taught at; P,K. Yonge; and second, to alert t?ie social studies 
teacher to the facr, that grov/-ing saientifio, archaelogical and historical 
evidence continues to mount in favor of Velikovsl^y 'a theories. He can no 
longer be ignored hy social scientists. If supporting evidence of his 
reconstruction of ancient history continues to be found, then when do we 
* throw away' our current history books and begin teaching a more accurate 
history of ancient man? 



ft 
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An article condensed and adapted from: Yale Scientific Magazine, April, 
1967, p. 6*32 and Pensee, Special Issue, May, 1972, p* 5, has been omitted 
here because of copyright restrictions* 
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COdlr »1-Bahpl> 



TERCHET.'S MCTRBS - PAP 



Dienxt A %ffan settlement in cixne of Christ, ttm thr> capitol 
of LdbanGn an?, its chief saaport. 

Byblos The ancient capitol of Phoenicia, called Jtbayl totlay; 

Egyptian vessels traded here fron the dam of history. 
IMs port shipped the famous cedars of T^»nGn used by 
Solcnon to construct his buildinris. The city qave its 
name to the papyrus it exported. Tho Qre^ Tjocd ^^Iblicn" 
meaning papyrus scroll lives on in the vxacd "Bible"* • 

Cairo City of Heliopolis; the oldest city in Egypt, sacred ancient 
capitol going hade to neolithic tiires. 

Carmel Saul set up a nomanent after his victory over the Aimlekites 

Coptos Called Qift today? a predynastic trade route left the Mile 
here and reached the Red Sea by t«iy of the r^^i KsDrmnat, 
a Intercourse channel vihich is drv except in periods of 
rainfall. 

dr^rish Ihe river, el-Aristh, is a dry river bed (or nakhal) in simner 
but a raging torrent in winter; its sourtfiem lakes are marked 
as dry lakes. 

Fzion-gdser (Eloth or Elath) nhe nresent-day Israelite seaport is called 
Elat. 



Gaza 



Jericho 



Jerusalan 



greatest trade center of Biblical Palestine; liqht textiles 
firom this city give us the word **gauae**. 

Called Ariha today; this nay have been a step on the route i4ien 
the queen of Shefca visited Solonon. ?1ie famous Idng^s hicfr^y" 
of the time of Ptoses went from Ezion-geber past the ros e rod and 
rock-<:arved city of Petra, along the east coast of the nead Sea, 
throu^ tloab and into the ^^ley of Araba \jhere the rich oarden 
hills of Jericho rise and lead into Jerusalem. TfjB hill slopes 
of this valley wRre cut into terraces as they are today i4iere 
niyrrh trees and herbs are grcMi. This area was traditionally 
the end of vandering for many Israelites. 

Although not far fron tTericho, this city v»s not settled by 
the Israelites tntdl its ooncruest by David nnny years later 
(1037-27 according to present dating) . 

(Desert or f^ldemess of Zin) At this place during the years of 
WBundering, tiie rehel Ktarah and his men were si«alkK-«l uph^ an 
eartiiquaice. Kade^bamea is called "Ain el Oadeis today. 



Mavfahis 



Built by tiie Fharoah risnes (Ist dynasty) as his capitol. The 
famous pyramids and sphinx of Gissa are nortii of hare. 



Felusitn Ruins of an ancient tarn passed by the Israelites on their 
\my out of ISgvpt; it is located near the t'Tildemess of Shur 
on the east side of the Red Sea or Sea of Passage, v4iic^ in 
ancient times vas oonsidered to he a part of t>>e PeA Sea« 
The site of Pi ha niiroth (Pi Fharoti) vms a place by ths 
Sea of Passage. Ttaditionally the passage vms made near 
this site. 

Pithom ihe other city believed to have been huilt by the Israelites 
during their captivity in Egypt. 

Qoseir (Ouaeir) Since olden times tlvs hattor of el-Ooeeir on the 
Ited Sea has been mentioned as the startincr point of travel 
to the Divine Land God's land. 

Raanises The present city of Tanis; traditionally one of the cities 
built by the diildren of Israel. 

Sharuhen Qie Hyksos, driven frcxn IDq^^ptr made a last desperate stand 

here (about 1550 B.C.) The city is called "Tel el Far 'a today. 

Sidon A Phoenician seaport, finally eclipsed ty its owi ooloy, 

TVre, in ancient trading activities. 

Succcth The first brief stop of the Israelites on the vmy out of 
Egypt; (the name in V&x»7 means *7iuts") . 

Thebes Katshqosut^s tenple, Deir el Bahrl, is located in western 
Theses near the Valley of Fingrs. The t»ple of Kamak in 
on tte east bank of the ^Tile. 

Tyre A great Fhoenician seeqxrt. Its sailors explcaced and settled 

all the IcncMn ancient wrid. 

Ziklag Plundered and burned hy tiie ^mlekites v#x> carriet^ off 

M^igail and Ahinoam, the two vdvea of TJavid. navid rescued 
them and recovered the spoil. 
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FJOSRPTS FPDC I TIE DGOK OF E»)DUS 



7:3 And I \dll harden I4iazoah*s lieart and nudtiply ry signs and ixy 

vjonders in ttio land of Egypt. 
7s4 ...tliat I may •••bring forth. ..ry people, the diildren of Israel, 

out of the land of Egypt Ly great judgenents. 
7:20 ...and all the waters that were in the river v.^ere turned to blood, 
7:21 i^nd the fish that was in the river died; and the river stank, 

and the Egyptians could not drink of the water of the river; and 

there v;as blood throu^iout all tlse land of Egypt. 
7:24 And all the Egyptians dug about the river for vjater bo drinic; for 

they oould not drink of the ivater of the river. 
8:6 ...anu tlie frogs cem.^vp and oovered the land of I^g^* 
8:17 ...and as the dust of the eartii.««there came lice Onaggots) on 

I lan and in beast; all the dust of the land became lice tliroug^- 

out all tlie land of Egypt. 
B:24 ...and there came a grevious of flies into the hoi2se of 

niaraoh and into his servants' house and into all the land of 

Egypt: the land V7as corrupted because of tiie si^arnt of flies. 
9:3 •.•and there shall be a <7revious disease arid'illhess cm.the cattle. 
9:10 And they (Itoses and Aaron) tock ashes of the furnace. ••sprinkled 

it up ta/ard heaven; and it becarte a Ix>il breaking fprth with 

blains (sores) ran and qxn beasts 
9:11 And the magicians could not stand* . .because of tiie boils; for the 

boils viere qpon the inagicians, and vpon all the Egyptians. 
9:23 ...and the lord sent thunder and hail (barad^), and the fire ran 

along qpon the ground; and the Lord rained hail qpon the land of 

Egypt. 

9:24 So tliere v;as Iiail, and fire mingled v/ith hail^ ver^^ grevious, 

such as there was none like it in all the land of Egypt since 

it I)ecame a nation. 
9:25 And the hail smote throughout all the land of Egypt all that xfas 

in the field, both ran and beast; and the hail smote every herb of 

tlie field, and brake every tree of the field. 
9:31 And ti)e flax and barely v;as smitten; for the barley xias in the 

the ear, and the flax \mB boiled. 
10:13 ...and the Lord brou^t an east vdnd upon the land all that day, 

and all that ni^it; and vdien it v;as morning, the east vdn^ 
10:14 brou^it ttie locusts, fnd the locusts went up over all the land 

of Egypt, and rested in all the coasts of Egypt; very grevious 

\mce they, neitter after then shall be such. 
10:15 Fdr they covered the face of the \jhole earth, so that the land 

vma daricened; and tliey did eat every herb of the land, and all 

the fruit of the trees ;iAxich the hail had left; and there remained 

not any green thing in the trees, or in the herbs of the field, 

throuQ^)OUt all the land of Egypt. 
10:22 ...and there \ms a thidc dar]:ens8 in all the land of T?gypt fcr 

three days. 

10:23 ^ley sav; not one anotlier, neitiier rose any frcKi his place for three 
days. 



barad; Ihis is the li^e^ term for 'lieteorite'. Many llehcev? sources 
refer to these as *hot rocks\ 

ERIC 



11:3 And the lord gave tlie people (Israleites) favor in the sight of 
tlie Higvptianst fiareover the ran I loses :'as veacy great in the 
land of Egypt, in the sidiiit of Pharaoti's seirvants and in the si^t 
of the people. 2 

,12:29 i^nd it car^-e to pdss,^that at nidni^it the Lord snote (nogaf ) all 
the fi£jtlx>m P iix>r'^) in the Innd of EJgypt, frori the firstborn of 
Pharaoli that sat on the throne unto the f irstlxsm of the captive 
tliat \^QS in tlie clurgeon; and all ttie firstborn of cattle. 

12:30 J\nd tlie Pharaoh rose \jp in the nic^it, he and all liis servants, and 
all tiie Egyptians; and tliere v/as a great cry in Dgi^t; for there 
ijas not a house ^iiere tliere v/as not one dead. 

12:31 i\ncT lie called... ancT said, Fdse up, and get you fortli fron anong iti^ 
people; both ye and the diildrei of Israel; and go, servo the lord, 
as ye have said. 

12:33 i\nA tlie Egyptians were urgent* • .that they rdr^it send Unsta out of 
the land in liaste; for they said, \rill all be dead men. 

12:35 i\tKl the diildren of Israel did aocording to the vK>rd of loses; and 
tliey borrcF/ed of the Egyptians jevels of silver and jcx-jels of 
gold and raiment. 

12:36 tod tie Lord gave the pecple favor in the sight of the Fgjptians 

so tliat they lent unto tlien sucli things as they required. Tm\ they 
spoiled tlie Egyptians. ^ 

12:37 the children of Israel journeyed from i^arteses to Succotb^, about 
six hundred thousand on foot tliat v;ere nen, besides children. 

12:33 And a rd^ed multitude v^t vp also v?ith then; ancT f lodes and herds, 
even very ituch callile. 

13.21 And the lord vient before thei^ by day in a pillar of a cloud, to 
lead theri the way? and ]j^r ni^t in a pillar of fire, to tjive them 
Uglit. 

14.9 But the Egyptians pursued after them, all the horses and chariots 
of Pharaoh, and overtodc thea encarping hy tlie sea, beside 
?ir(ha)-lur6th; / - • ' ?j 

14.21 ...and the Lord- caused. the sea to qo'badk by a strong east vdnd all 
that nig^t and made the sea dry land and the waters v^ere divided. 

14.22 And the diildren of Israel VTent into the midst of the sea lapon 
tiie dry ground, and the waters were a viall unto them on their ric^t 

hand and cn their left. 

14.23 And the ligyptians pursued, and vent in after tl^ to ths midst of 
tlie sea, e^^ all Pliaradh's horses, his duuriots and his horsenen. 

14.27 ...tlie sea returned to its position... anc'. the IJqyptians fled against 
it; and the Lord overthrev; the Dgyptians in the rddst of the sea. 

14.28 And the waters returned and covered tlie diariots, and the lx>rseren, 
and all tlie host of Fharabli that care into the sea after them; there 
reniainecl not so much as one of them. 

15*19 For the horse of Pharaoh v/ent in v/ith his chariots and vdtdi his 
horoenai into the sea, tlie Lord brought the v;aters of tlie sea 
upon then as viell. 



3 Nbgaf; li^breif for 'sroote* reans a violent blay. 

Bkhor; Hg^re; for ^firstborn*. Sore have argued it is a xtaxijptijan 
^ of the HebreMT term meaning *cho9en\ 
Suoooth; nie place of tents and carps. 



THE EXODUS 



The seiiuenCG of e^rents from the first plague to the successful crossing of 
the Sea of Passage. 



This synopsis dedcribing the Exodus incorporates various Hebrew sources 
including Hebrew historical texts, Hebrew legends, and several boolcs of 
the Old Testainent. 



1. Cloucis of dust and smoke darkened the sky. 

2. The water turned red as if it were blood. 

3. No one could drin'v the v/ater in the ri/er or wells, 

k» Only the ^mter in previously covex'ed containers could be drunk. 

5. The river stanli because the fish in the river died. 

6. The skin of men and beasts had open wounds, rashes, boils. 

7. Vermin and reptiles (frogs) bred and filled the air and earth. 

8» MagtiOts and Tlies suddenly errupted and could be seen e\rery;vhere. 

9- V/ild beasts caine from the countryside to the fringes of the cities. 

10. Hailstones (hot rocks) mingled with fire fell from the slcy. 

11. Tlie hail destroyed all the grain and hex^bs in the fields and the 
branches of the trees. 

12. The wheat and barley i;ere not destroyed because they were not yet grown. 

13. Tne hail also killed many of the cattle that roanied about without cover 
or shelter. 

ih. Fire fell from heaven v;ith the hail. 

15. A wild fire ran upon the ground. 

16. Even water could not put out the fire. 

17. Rivers and lakes caught fire. 

18. Gusts of wind brougiit sv/ams of locust and caterpillars which hid the sun. 
ly. Tiiese insects devoured all the vegetation that remained. 

20. They ate all the wheat and barley in the fields and even got into the 
storehouses. 

21. The crops were destroyed in a single day. 

22. As a result, the taxes, usually collected in the form of v/heat and barley, 
could not be collected. 

23. The cattle became infected by disease and sickness. 
2k. Cattle died. 

25- The cattle were abandoned by the herdsmen and left to wander about, 
without supervision. 

26. Blasts of cinders blev/ in with the winds. 

27 » A period of darkness so thick that it could be felt visited the land. 

28. Tlie blackness even extinguished the rays of light. 

2 J). The darlmess choked everyone. 

30. Visibility was :^£ro for three days. 

31. Large nuiiibers of both Hebrew and Egyptian populations died. 

32. An "angel of death" visited the land in the middle of the night. 
33- The angel or destroyer smote the Ean?ti^s in a single night. 
3U. All the first born of Egypt died. 

35- Many Ifebrews also died. 

36. Ttiere was death in every house in Egypt. 



37» Pregnant woiiien about to give birth miscarried and then themselves died. 

38. The "Destroyer" stalked the land and destroyed all ho found. 

There v/as not a house whe^'e there v;as not at least one dead. 

ho. There was a great cry throughout Egypt. 

kl. Statues of gods fell from their .ilaces in the temples. 

42. The earth rijjnbled and roared. 

h3* Temples were swallov/ed up by the earth and disappeared. 

kk. The slasres as well as the Egyptians feared for their lives. 

45. The Egyptians ur^^ed the Israelites to leave ac soon as possible. 

1^6. Tlie Israelites fled in haste. 

U7. The formor slaves left in the middle of the night amidst a decimated 
population crying and groaning. 

Once buried coffins, even that of Joseph, were found on top of the gi-ound. 

49. The slaves took jewels and other items of wealth from the Egyptians. 

50. Li^ihtning lit the skies and the earth trembled. 

51. Tlie mixed multitude fled throu^ih a smashed and scorched countryside. 

52. Tiiey spent their nights in tents and makeshift huts. 

53. They traveled from Ramses to Succoth (the place of cents). 

5U. A column of smoke went before them by day and a pillar of fire by night. 

55. The Israelites searched for a place to cross the border and leave Egypt. 

56. They sought a place to ford, 

57. After a shore tiiae, they were pursued by the pharoh who regretted 
their escape. 

58. The pharoh led his amy against the Israelites, 

5 J. The Israelites reached the sea at a place which had no place to cross. 

60. rais place was called Pi-(ha)-Eiiroth. 

61. The Israelites were trapped between m.ountains and the sea. 

62. The night (6 days after the 'Passover" ) before the crossing of the sea 
was frightening. 

63. A terrible wind raged the entire night. 
6U-. A heavy cloud darkened the sky. 

65. The sky was rent by incessant lightning. 

65. Ac dav;n, the sea waters separated allowing the Israelites to pass through. 

67. These ^Jaters reached enormous heights, 'higher than the tallest mountains*. 

68. The Ea^ptians, led by their pharoh, followed in chariots. 

69. Tlie Egyptian army was destroyed v/hen the waters returned. 

70. In the desert^ the column of smoke and the pillar of fire continued to 
guide the Israelites. 

71. Within a fevr days they met and fought the Amale.cites. 



During this entire period of time and throughout their early wanderings in 
the desert they witnessed and reported these events; 

-the earth shook and trembled. 

-the water channels were exposed. 

-the foundations of the earth were discovered. 

-lightning lit the heavens. 

-hills and mountains melted like wax. 

-volcanoes errupted. 



-parts of the countryside viere on I'ire. 
-mountains moved and were overturned, 
-the earth was sha!:en out of her place, 
-rivers changed their courses. 



i\DMoiJiTiotJS OP Ti^ mnnm: ipuisi^ 

(CJorbined fron several different sources) 

1. Tlie virt\3Dius ran is in rxDuming because of vdiat has lappenerT in 
tlie land* 

2. Foreigners have Jjeoore people (Fgj/ptians ) evoryyAvore. 

3# im everyriaere say: "'Te knov; not lias happene^i throucjliout 
t'^ land," 

A. Plague stalks tlirough tlie lawJ, liood is overy^^here. 

5. '/iiQ land turned round as does a potter's wheel. 

6. 'The robber possesses riches. 

?• Tlie river is blood. If a man tries to drinJc fror' it^ he rejects 

it. I]vr:jryv;here ren thirst for \/ater. 
0. l ien are fe^/. i:e tliat lays his brothca: in the groiand is ever\Trhere 

to seen. 

9. Fed soil is spread abroad as irell as throunhcut the country. 

10. 7i)0 nones (ta^ns) are destroyed. 

11. PoTGigners from witliout ooire into Egypt. 'Jhere are no pec^le 
(original Ligypticms) anywhforel 



12. ()ur gold and lapis laziali, silver and turquoise, camelian and 
bronze javelry hang about the necks of slave girls. 

13. Iloble ladies x^ander throvigh the land, and mistresses of IxDuses 
say? •'Vtould that vje had southing to eat!" 

14. Groif (ndngled \dth lar^entations) valks tl^ougli tlie land. 

15. 'ihe great and snail say: "I v;ish I v;ere deadl" Little children 
say: "hy jporents ought never liave causerl ins to live!** 

16. Tho«e ulio v;ere in tiie Pure Place (the place of the erbalired) 

are cast forth tpon the hi^i ground. The secret of the errbalrers 
lies open. 

17. Tliat has pcrisiied \jiuch vfas still secai yesterday. Hie land is 
left barren as vAien one has pulled vp £l2ix. 

18. All cattle, their liearts v^p. Ihe herds lansnt because of tlie 
condition of the land. 

19. ^le cliildren of princes have Iieen dcishcd against tlie ualls. 

20. 'x^iere ru^t be an end to rankind. Ihera is no conception, 
no birth. 

21. 0 that the eartli vx>uld cease frora inaking noise and its strife. 



22. Tlie grain has perisiied everyv/.iere. 

23. People are stripped of tlieir clotliing, perfume, and oil. 

24. IJvcryone says: "^lere is no icore (grain) !** The stordxsixise is bare. 

25. IJagic si^ells are divulged and are km ineffectual, the people 
have tlien in rdnd. 

26« Tlie public offices are opened, and their lists and records are ta^sn 

away. Serfs liave become lord of serfs. 
27. lloe is ne because of tiie ndsery of this time! 



People; tlie Egyptian vx)rd meaning "men or people' was applied only to 
O Egyptians; foreigners ^^ere not considered to be peqple« 



28. The provinces, even in l^pper Dgs'pt, pa^ no irorc taxes becausa of 
the unrest, ilie treasurv' is v;it3iout its revenues. 

29. All goes to rxain! 

30. The rpreat judgrnent-hall is open and tlie r(0>. heis entered it. 

31. The diLlclren of tlie r.aqist-rates are thram on to the streets. 



32. There is a fire tliat rx)unts up on Idglu It hums forth against 

tlie enemies of the land. 
33a Tilings have been clone \iiicli iiappencrJ not aforetir.^. The pharoaii 

has ixBen '^--aJcen ai/ay' by tlie rabble. 

34. Tae land is clespoileG of }:ingsliip by a fex/ foolish nen. 

35. J fen display hostility against the uraneus-serpent.-^ 
3G. Uie secrets o£ tlie land are divulged. 

37. Tlie Itesxdence* v;as overturned in a minute. 

38. Gates, coluriins, and \;alls are consumed by fire. The s]:y is in 
confusion. 

3D. Those \n\o had notiiing na^r possess wealtli. Tae ncA:>le r^n na7 
praise then. 

40. I Jo official is any longer in ixis riglit place. Tliey are lUce a 
frightened herd without its herdsn^n. 



41. Cattle rove about and are left to stray. Tliere is no one vjho 
cares for tliem. Each iran fetches for Iiinself those that are 
branded t^ith Ms c^m narrc. 

42. Bie land is tinder. FJanJcind is destroyed. There cire years of 
confusion. 

43. Trees are all destroyed. 

44. IIo fruits nor herbs can be found. 7\11 grain Jias i^ished. 
45o Ti:e prison is- ruinec^. 

46 • Tae diiefs and officicils of the land have fled. 
47. The land is not light... 

40. lany have fled. Tents are \7hat they irake liJce the dijellers of 
tlie hills. 

49. Qienies enter into the tcatcples. 

50. l^ads are destroyed and flooded. 



51. jien loay have copie to on end for diensel'^yes. Tliere are none 
who can be found to stand and protect therrselves. 

52. Hiat has happened? TiJiat caused tlie Asiatics to IvncyiJ tlie con- 
dition of tlie land? 



TaJcen a/ay? *lliis could nean taken prisoner? or, as in tlie case of 
deatliy could refer to being killed as 'his life has been ta};en ai;ay'. 

iJraneus-seirpent? Tlie cobra-goddess, syrrt)ol of autl^ority on tlie pharoah's 
cram and represents the ixirier and authority of the pharoah and his 
governnent. 

^e Residence; Tlie royal palace. 



THE IPlP/!Ea PAPYJU3 



The sequence of events It records. 
This synopsis describes the events and conditir-zns reoorted in the Ipuwer Papyrus. 

1. Plague is throu^liout the land. 

2. The river is blood. 

3- Hen refuse to drinK the water, 

h. Red soil is spread tarou^^hout the land, 

5. Trie animals moan and grieve v/ith pain. 

6. Herds wander about without their herdsmen. 

7. Individuals seek to find their ovm cattle since those hired to care for them 
have abandoned thein. 

8. Gates 3 coluinns and ^;alls are consumed by fire. 

The fire is so i^rcac Lhat nen everyi/here fear that all mankind v/ill be 
exterminated. 

10. The land is barren. 

11. That vfhich wc s seen yesterday has perished. 

12. The trees are destroyed. 

13. The land is not li^^ht. 

lU. It is difficult to tell time or to tell the day time from the night time. 

15. The land turns about like the potter's wheel. 

16. The Nile River bed is suddenly exposed. 

17. Ships are set adrift. 

18. Tombs are destroyed. 

19. The royal palace is overturned in a minute. 

20. The children of princes are dashed against the walls. 

21. The prisons are destroyed, and those inside have perished. 

22. Everything in the land it' level like the desert. 

23. Death is every^'?here. 

2k. T^"^ blave.-: are now free. 

25. oonie enslave their fonaer masters. 

26. Tuo slaves, take the opportunity to loot and plunder. - 

27. They vrear the jev:els of tneir former masters. 

28. Tlie government buildings and the courts are destroyed in the turmoil. 
29* Governnient officials no longer do their work. 

30. V/ith no governmental power or authority, there is no law or order. 

31. Men and vromen every^^?here loot and plunder. 

32. Children of some royal fapiilies are forced to go into the streets to beg. 
33* Murder and suicide are conmon occurrences. 

3U. Women and young girls are raped, while others turn to prostitution to survive. 

35 • Pregnant vranen miscarry. 

36. People trvery^jhere cry out in pain and suffering. 

37* Public buildings are ransacked, and public records are destroyed. 

38. The royal storehouses and graineries are looted. 



39* Some of the vrretched and poor men flee in haste into the desert. 

UO. These escapees be^sin living in tents. 

Ul. They are guided by a fire that "mounts up on high* • 

U2, Tlie pharoh perishes under unusual circumstances at the hands of the rabble. 
The circumstances of his destruction ha-ze never happened befoi'e. 

U3. A social revolution follows these catastrophic events. 

hh. Class distinctions among Egyptians are gone. 

^5. The wealthy are poor^ the poor are wealthy. 

k6. Crime continues to be raiapant* 

h7» The population is deciraated. 

US. The land is in utter chaos and ruin. 

For the Egyptian.'^, matters grow v;orse. 

50« People from the desert invade a fev days after the pharon is killed. 

51* The enemy is an Asiatic tribe, the Aniu. 

52 • Egi'pt is too v;ea;. to fight e^r^n one battle. 

53- The invaders conquer the Egyptian x/iuh little difficulty. 

The cruel Asiatics conquer the once ini(>hty realism. 

55« Tliey desacrate the temples and tombs. 

56. Tliey rob the graves and tombs. 

57. They ransack the public buildings. 

58. Looting and pillaging is widespread. 

Many people are mutilated, killed, or enslaved. 

60. The arts and crafts of the land are destroyed or seiired by the enemy. 

61. Oppression is on all sides. 

62. The rule by the Asiatics is miserable. 



THE M'lALEiaTES OU TIIE MOVE 
(In accordance vath J\rabian and Islandc soiorces and historical records) 

1. The Ainalekites lived in Arabia and dominated the Arabian desert 
region frara their capital in riecca. 

2* For sa\ie reason tliat is not knam^ they violated tlie privileges of 
a sacred territory* 

3. This angered God v^o had learned them not to disabuse this territory. 

4. First, God sent svd.ft^ dark clouds to cover the area. 

5. Sv;ams of tiny ants invaded the country ^ forcing the ?^jnalekites to 
leave Ilecca, 

6. The angered God sent other signs to shew his displeasure, God tlien 
sent drought and famine throughout tlie land. 

7. He sent a darlw-clouded sl:y to linger on the horizon. 

8o The AmaleJzites sought to reach these clouds,, but the clouds noved 
ai^y from then as tiie Ai^alekites approached. 

9. Tlie Ainalekites inarched on vjitlx>ut rest. 

3.0^ The drought continued to pursue then. 

11 • They drove tlieir herds alongside tlieir as they sought relief from 
the vxDrsening conditions. 

12. The land began to shake and runble. 

13, As they neared the regions along the coast, tl^iey uere confronted V7ith 
a deluge ("toufan"). 

14a Saha (Sheba) , T'ecca, and the entire Arabian coast v^ere shattered. 

15 « Large numbers of people in the cities and the couiitryside perished. 

16. A violent flood destro^'ed Djohainali in a single night. 

17. Tlie entire ooast \fas shattered by floods and a tidal wave. 

18 o Death and destruction were everv^here. 

19 • Tlie entire countryside,r even tlie lush^ vegetation-laden fields sud- 

denly becane a desert. 

20. ito one laughed or spolce of pleasant or happy things. 



21. The Djorhanites and Katans (Yaktan) ^ tavo desert tribes of the region, 
were corpletely v/iped out by tlie coastal floods. I Jo signs rerained 
of tliese [::eoples. 

22. The /\irale]d.tes continued to move northv;ard along the Zjqualoa coastline- 

23. Tliey pushed across the desert ta;ards Egypt cind Syria. 

24. The suddeness of ti^ie catastropliies had caused tliem to riove v/esteard in 
a great hurry. 

25. They pushed into Egypt and Syria putting both under their o^^n rule. 
Pharohs v/ere set up in Egypt and (ti^annical) kings ruled in Syria. 

2^^ The J\nalekite king, el-lfelid, son of Douna, entered Egypt after cap- 
turing Syria, He conquered Egypt v;itIiout a fight of any Jdndo 

27. The large 2^jralekite amy v/cis bent on destroying everything in its 

patli. Tlie Soldiers looted, pillaged, burned, and leveled everything. 

23, i\fter entering Lgi'pt, they harassed tlie populus. The Egyptians were 
oppressed? their possessions were seized? their treasures talcen? 
their ronuments, tenples, and art objects \'/ere destroyed. 

29. A second wave of Amalekites entered Egypt led by Alj;an. His group 
also looted, stole, destroyed, rap^d, 1:11 led, arxl ravaged the Fgyptian 
countryside at \riLll. 

30. The /mle]cite ];ing, ncv; pharoh, died. Anotlier of Ms tribe ascended 
the throne. Ilis nane was Kabous, tlie great, gr/aat, great, great 
grandfatlier of the great 7M?alek. 

31. For many generations tiie 7\raalekites ruled Eg^'pt and Syria. Their 
kingdon v;as great and their rule v/as harsh and tyrannical. 



(In accx>rdQnce v;ith Biblical sources aiid Jev7ish legends and historical records) 



1. Mter their Llxodus from Eg^^t, tlie Ilebrevvs, led by iioses, journeyed 
tavards V:t. Sinai » 

2« The Ilebreijs r.iet the Ajtialelcites (refeirred to in the singular, ^^nalek) 
before tliey reached lit. Sinai. 

3. The Mialelcites were on their imy toward Egypt. 

4. They fought the Ajralekites at Repliidira. 

a. Joshua led the axxi?/ v^liile lotoses, Aaron, and I-ur prayed. 

b. Joshua v;on a costly victory after a near defeat. 

c. The Z\rrale]:ite arny nurbered 400,000 men. 

5o After this battle, the Ilebrevs had naj^ other encounters vath the 
i^rnalekites. 

a. Tliey vvere continually harassed by tliem. 

b. lTi(_/ht redds, skimoishes aixi irregular small battles t^ere comran. 

c. The Analekites constantly attached the fringes of the Ha>:xei'; Cairp 
and caravan. 

G. Ivhile the Hebrews lived in constant fear of t!ie Aralekites; tlie 
Analdcites slxnved no fear of tlie Hebrews. 

7. Iflien tiie Ilebre^TS approached tlie border of Canaan, chey found they 
could not enter. 

8. The southern entrance to Canaan was blocked by the AnaJ.eliites v^ho 
now controlled tlie territory. 

9. 1\;elve scouts were sent to survey and assess tlie situation. 

a. xiiey retvumed and reported the location and strength of tlie 
Ar.alekites in the area. 

b. The Hebr^/s were astonished to hear tlie ne,^s that tlie Aipalekites 
had entered this region as well. 

c. Tfiey had not expected to hecir such reports. 

d. The people v/ere ^ipset and scared, ^any wept. 

10. Ijoses and Joshua tried to lead tlisn into battle, but the Mebra^rs v^re 
afredd of the Amalelcites and their nei; allies, the Canaanites. 

a. Ev^en with assuratices of Cod's protection, tliey refused to go 
to battle. 

b. They appear to have feared the T^malekites more than they did God. 

11. The Hebrews threatened to stone Itoses if he persisted in Ms efforts 
to get them to fight the Ttoalekites. 



ERIC 



12 • I^s a result y God sent thie Hebrews back into tlie desert for forty 

years for refusing to follav I loses • 

13 • Scire Hebrev7S„ v/hen they heard tliis ner;Gp decided to attaclc the ^mal- 

eS'ltes, Despite roses' v/arnings that God \7as not on their side because 
of their previous refusal^ they entered battle an^n/ay and vrere defeated, 

14 o Because of tlieir refvisal to fight the ^rn£ile]^ites, the Ifebreivs v;ere 

conder-Tned to wander tlie desert for 40 years. 



ERIC 



Exodus 17:0 Hien came Arnalek and fovtght idth Israel in Pephidin. 

17:10 So Joshua did as i toses had saiJ to hin, and fouqht vath 
the J^nalek... 

17:11 i\nd it cane to pass VThen i roses held up his liand, that 

Israel prevailech and vdion ho let dc7^ his Iiand, T^lek 
prevailed. 

17:12 ...and /\aron and llur Iield up liis hands. ••£Uid his hands 
\iero stead/. 

17 s 13 i)n€i Josliua def eater?, itoaldc and his people vath the edge 
of the s^vord. 

17:14 And the lord said*. • I will trtterly put out the rer^rbrance 

of /Unalek from under heaven. 
17:16 ...and the Lord vdLU have \;ar vrith Aioalelc from generation 

unto generation. 



Nurbers 13:2C And the Israelite scouts cane to bses and said. Tic T^ent 
mto tlie land. • .and surely it flotieth vdth rilJc axxl 
l)oney..« 

13:27 The people are strong that d^iell in the land, and the 
cities are veiled, and very great. 

13:2fl LTie fttialekitec civell in tlie land of tlie south. The 

Ilittites and the Jesubites and the TVnoritcs c^^ll in the 
rountains and tlie Caneianites dwell by tlie sea and tlie 
coast of Jordcia. 

13:32 And they brouc^t up an evil report... saying. The land... 
is a land that eatetli the inhabitants thereof; and all 
the people that vjo sav; in it are ren of great stature. 

14:1 ...and' the people \jept that ni^t. 

14:2 ••.and tlie v/hole congregation said...Tl3uld Gcxl that v;e had 
died in tiie land of Bgypt! or lould God v;g had died in 
tlie valdemess! #2) 

14:25 i^/ the i^nalekites and the Canaanites diielt in the valley. 
(Ihe Lord said) Ttnorra;, turn you« and get you into tlie 
valdemess by way of the Red Sea. 

14:42 Go not up to fif^t against tlie Anale):ites, for the Lord 

is not Vath you. • • 
14:43 For the Analekites and the Canaanites are there liefbre you, 

and ye shall fall by the sixsrd..* 
14:44 But tliey presuited to cp ^ unto the hill tcp... 
14:45 Hhen tlie Analekites came dam, and the Canaanites vihich ^i^t% 

in that hill (countr^O and snote then and disccrrfited thert. 

TI Hebrgy tradition tells of an Amalekito arn^ of 400,000 uarriors. 

2. ^ihe Israelites \jere surprised to find tiat Ttmalelcite had recently 
roved into the area near Canaan. 

3. Ttya refusal of tlie Israelites to figtit tlie itol^ites caused them to 
viander in the desert for fc»±y years. 

ERIC 4. Hhe Israelites are dje£eated» 



Iliirbers 24:7 Jr s (Israelis seed shall be in neny ancT Ids 

lung shall be lii^ier than Agag (the /Vnalekite kinq) , and 
Ms kingddn sliall bo exalted. 
24:20 And viien lie (Balamr the sorcerer) looked on Aitialck, he took 
up hi^ paraL)le, and said, Amalek is the first anong the 
nations; but Ms latter end shall bo that lie perish for- 
ever. 



Judges 5:14 CXit of Ephraim their root is in Analelc^ 

12:15 Pirathon (the Arnalekitc fortress) is in the land of It^hrairu 

6:3 And so it v;as, v^Iien Israel had sam, that the Pidianites 
entered Canaan \dth the Analeldtes, and the children of 
the east... 

6:4 Jvnd th^ encamped anong tlxrii, and destroyec?. tlve crops of 

the earth, till thou cone unto Gaza, and left no sustenance 

for Israel, neither slieep nor ox nor ass« 
C:5 Fbr tl^ey (the i^rnalekites) care up with tlieir cattle and their 

tents, and tiiey cane as grasslx)ppers for imoltitude; 

for both tley and their caitcls vere \ri.thout nunber, tliey 

entered into the land to destroy it. . 
6:6 And Israel vras qreatly inpoverished... 



5. n^e 2Udianites and Analekites xvould often invade Israel at harvest 
tire to allcKr their Iierds to feed. 



The Biograjiiy of Ahnose, l^aval officer and Egyptian Itobleinan 



J\hnose served i.dtli distniction under three consecutive pharolis: 
livmse I, ;\i!ienlx>tep I, and QiutioDse I. ^lis fatlier had served under 
Seknenr^ t!ie fatlier of Ahnose This biocpranhj^ serves as tlie only 
oontenporary source of the expulsion of tie Asiatics - ?m. This 
bioqrc^iir has also been interT>retod as tlie pritiiary source on the defeat 
of the IVksos. History records the Asiatics (hyksos) as >:)eing defeated 
by Aluose I \/itli tiie help of foriegn troops. 

Tihe it)scription on the toKb of Ahirose fron v/hidi the folio dng is 
derived v;erc a^^sarently dictated by Ahrrose himself vMle the actual 
vnritings vrere ooitpleted by his grandson. 



1. Alinose, the naval officer, son of El^ana, has })een triuzrphenti 

I vdU tell you, O all ye people, I vail tell of vjhat lias caused ire to 
!je so Iionored aiKi rexrardcsd. I v/as pres^ted \sitL\ riold on seven different 
occasions in the presence of t!ie vjhole nation. I also received slaves 
and land. The fane of one so valiant in his achiever.Bnts sliall not 
perisli in this land forever. 

2. I spent ry youtli in tlie city of Ifekheb (El Kab). II/ father Joeing 
an officer of the king of Ut:per and Loiier Fgypt, Sekngcxfc. Lata, son 
of noginet, \jas his name. 

3. I served as an officer under ais oonrand. I served abocuxl the ship 
'Tlie Offering' during Alirnose 1st reign. I did tiiis \Ayile 1 was still young, 
even before I v;as irarried and during tiie tir*e I v/ore the garnet of ^^uth 

in riy sleep. 

4. Tiien, after I set ip a liousdiold, I v;as transferred to the nortliem 
fleet because of ny valor. I even foliar tlie king on foot vAien he 
rode abroad on his diariot. 

5. One^^^ beseiged the citVjQf Avaris. I shaded ity valor as a foot 
soldier befbre his majesty;^ ' then I vras appointed to oortnand the ship, 
\'aiining-in-)leitiSiis' as a reward for ry deeds. 



%e i/riting style of the Igyptians vinuld not allot; tiio Pharoh to be 
referred to as "one"^ 'Tnis suggests that ''one*' ^i^as not a native 
Egyptian but v;as a foreigner. 

This passage suggests that "cane" and tlie pharoti, 'liis najc^sty*, fought 
togetl^er against the Asiatics v/ith the pharoh granting rewards to 
fello^^ Egyptians* 



6, One fougiit on the in tlie canal, Pezedka, of Avaris. In the 
hand-to liand conbat that follaved, I cut off the hand of a slain enery 
as a trppliy* It v/as reported to t!ie royal herald. Qno qave me the 
gold of valor as a reward for rry ef forts« 

7. Tlien there v/as again fighting in Avaris? I again foucjit hand-to^haxid 
there; and again I cut off tlie hand of an ene:y I liad slain. One gave re 
the gold of bravery for the second tiT:ie. 

8, Che fouglit in Egypt, south of El Kab;during tliis ficfnt I brou^t 
a^ay a living prisoner, a man. I descended into the canal an^il b^old I 
captured IdiA as easily as if I had attempted to seize hiir on the open 
streets even tliough I Iiad to cross the ^;ater ^ dtli liim. This deed V7a<5 
also announcca to the royal herald. Uus tijie Cne presented roc idt!i gold 
in doul)le neasure. 

(4) 

9. One c^>tured Avaris. I took captives theres one man and tliree 
\t)rnen. His najesty gave tlicm tc ne for slaves. 

(5) 

10. One beseiged JSharuhen (fl-r-h-n) for si;: years. Kis najesty took 
it. I tool; captive tliere ti>ro vx>rcxx and one hand. Cne gave r:e gold as a 
rei^ard for ray i^ravery besides giviiKj ne the captives as slaves. 

11. l^f, after Iiis najesty had slain the Asiatics, he ascended the Nile 
i^ver to Klientliennofer, to destroy the I^:>ian Troglodytes. ; is rneijesty 
slau^atered then. I took tvio captives, nen, and tJixee hands. One pre- 
sented ne i/itii gold in double neasu3ce aiid gave me fe^o additional feiiiale 
slaves. liis inajest^' sealed danistrean, his heart joj^ous ^/ith the mic^t 
of his victory. Ife ijad gained cx^ntrol of the l^per and Loi*jer Hile, 

12. 2ien came the eneny v;lx> had J^een defeated before. Ilis nare vas Itetien. 
Ife liad gatliered a band of rebels. rUs najesty slew hii% his follov;ers 

and his servants annihilating them all. Hiere vas given to re three heeds 
and several pieces of land as regards. 



SarrvB translators interpret this as along the riverbed." 

The battles for Avaris have ]!jeeii interpreted as a series of battles 
involving one seige, and^r as a series of separate battles ai:proximately 
one year apart. 

It lias also been interpreted as three year « . 



KXCEIJPTG FPxOIl TIE OLD TEETKTI?):? 

SAUL DEm^s TIE irjsmaTi^s 



I Scii.iuel 15:2 Thus sai th the Lord of hosts ^ I ren^L^r tiiat v;hich the 

Z\inale}: did to Israel ^ ha^ he Iciid wait for hln in tlae v/ay, 
\7hen he care up fron Egypt, 
15 s 3 Ifcw go aiid a dte T^nialeJt^ aiid utterly destroy all tliat they 

15:5 /\nd Saul vrent to the city of Amalek, and laid v/ait in tlie 
bed of the stream (na]dial)o^ ' 



I Sanuel 15 :G isnd Saul said unto the Kienites^ Go^ depart, get you 6ovm 
f rora arx^g the PafiBlekites , lest I destroy you V7ith them, , . 
So tlie iCenites departed fron among tlie i\malekiteSp 

I Saimiel 15:7 And Saul sirote the Ainalelcites from Havilaiv 'until thou 
comest to Shur, that is over against Egypt. 
15:8 And he tooir Agag, tlie king of the Amalekites, alive... 



I ScUTuel 27:0 And David and his men v^ent up, and invader"! tiie Geshurites 

and the Gezrites axiO. tixj Arialelcites s for those nations \jcre 
of old tht2 irjhabitants of tlie land, as thou goest to Shur, 
even unto tlie land of Egypt. 



o..the r^ralelcites had invadecl tlie soutii..oand nrdtten 
ZiJzlag and burned it v/itli fire... and \^?ent on tJieir X7ay. 
So David and his rieJi car:e to tlie city, and l.^hold it \7as 
burned \7ith fire? and their 5 rives, anc?. their sons, and 
tiieir daughters, irero talcon captives. 
I Samuel 30;; 11 i\nd tlie\^ found an L'gi'ptian in tlie field, and brought Iiim 
to David,.. 

30:32 ...and viien he had eaten, Iiis spirit came to him... 

30:13 7ind David said unto him. To whom belongest thou? and \ /hence 
art tliou? And he said, I am a young man of J-gypt, servant 
to can Aroalekitej and iry master left me because tliree days 
ago I fell sicl^. 



I Samuel 30:1 
30:3 



II Sarcuel 1:2 i\nd he (Saul) said unto me, ITrto art thou? And I ans^/ered 
him, I am an Amalekite. 
1:9 He said unto rie again. Stand, I pray thee, upon no, and 
slay ire.% for anguish is corie vqpon me, because ny life 
is yet v;hole in ne. 



1. xlallial is correctly translated as "the bed of a river." 

2. I.fear tlie Lipl urates rdver. 



1:10 So I stood xjpon hin, (Said) and slc5;; iiiri, l^ecause I vas 

sure tliat lie oould not live after that he ms fallen; and 
I took the crarni«««and tlie bracelet,,, and liave brouglit them 
thither unto ny lord (David) . 



II Sariuel 8:14 i^nd lie (David) put garrisons in rdom; throur^aout all 

]idon put he garrisons. 
II icings 11:19 And Ilarlad (an Ddonite prince wl» had fled to Ugypt) 

found great favour in the sigl:it of Pharaoh, so tliat he 

gave Iiin to vafe the sister of liif> own vri.fe, tlie sister 

of Tahrpen-es the queen. 



ai" THE fli . AD3iaara 



If the /^ralekites \jece an insignificant band of nomadic herdsmm; then 

a) lia7 does one es^lain tlie fi^iting force of 400,000 soldiexs 

at IteiAiidiin? 

b) haf does one esqilain tlie /'jrBleld.te I^itpire stretchincr froir. 

Vxfypt to the Tigris and Fiphrates? 

c) v;hy did the Isru-lites in the tirce of r'oses refuse to fight the 

ifTialeJcites v*ien they first arproached Canaan? 

d) xAxy did Israel lock fon/ard to the day v/Iien her kings vjould ?x? 

greater tlian the T^ialelcite kinns? 

e) vliy did tlie Israelites refer to the Amalekites as "•••the first 

anong nations"? 

f) ^7hy did tlie Israelites in Canaan dread the alnont annual 

invasion of tlie /*ialeld.te herd?? 

g) v;hy v;ould Saul need over 200,000 rien to capture the 'city of 

^jialek"? 

h) \Ar^ did the Israelites rejoice over the rich spoils seized 

fron the conquered foes? 



Velikovsky clains that the "city of Mal^." is not only the fortress 
Avans, vMch is associated wi13i the Hy'^s ESrpire of Eqjypt, but it is 
also the city of Auaris, the capital of ttya Asiatic iirmi, Ihe riverbed 
beside the i^malekite city-fortress, as described in the Old ^starent , 
is the v/adi near the present day site of H-Arish^ the location of 
Avaris and Auaris. The i^madekite city ai)d the l^ksos fort like the Am 
fortress v;ere c^>tured by forces xAn used the adjacent river and rivBx!bed. 
T!be defeat pf the Hyksos and the /Asiatics at Sharuhen, east of Egypt, 
v/as tlie sane location as Saul*s victx)ry over Amalek at Shur, south of 
Jerusalen, The ftnalekite king i^ag, \rds the l^l^s Pharoli, Apoplus, and 
tlie Pmx Pharcdi, Ppcp. Finally, the ^x>ils of v;ar, oxoii and dtieep, riere 
the sarie as those for all tliree victories* 

TSius, the foreign lil^ator vibo helped rhrcose free Fgj^^ \7as the 
Israelite king, Saul. Ihis means tl^t: 

a) tlie 11^; Kingdom in Egypt I^egins \7ith Saul*s defeat of the 
Analekitcs; 

b) the Axnalekites, lj(n (/Asiatics) and the I^l^sos viere tlie sanx^ 
people given three different names; 



c) tlie i\nalekite JAipiro, \;luch lasted approjariately 450 years, 
\7as one of tiie greatest and nost poijerful of all ancient 
Gxrpires; and 

d) t!ie Israelites v/ere responsible for delivering tlie l addie 
East frora centuries of **darkness" and o^reasion. 



iVii additional note: According to the Old Testanent, durinr 
the early life of David^ Prince ladad of Ddom fled to igi^pt to avoid 
c£«pture by the Israelites. Hadad so pleexsed the I^iyptian Pliaroli, that 
gave to liii'i the sister of Wis a?n vTife, the sister of Tali*pen-es the 
Oueen. A list of lavns of Phardh /ihrose, the first Pliaroti of tl>e 
i'e^F Ilinrdora, contains the naroe Tanesth^ or Taii-pens. 



Siiggestecl. Bible Index for an In-depth Fxanination of Original Fources 



Plagues ? Exodus, Chapters 7, 8, ^ 10, 11, 1.?, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19 & 20 

^TuiTfcers 14^ 43-45? 16^32 
Judges 5^ 4-5 

Job 9s 5-6? 24-17 ?.8-3: 34-22 

Psalms, Chapters 10, 14, 15, 48, 77, 78, 105, & 107? lP^7-n 

60^:2-3; 97:4-5 
Isaiah, Chapters 16 & 51; 9:2 
Jeremiah 2^6? 13*16 
.?\mos 23s4r 24^7; 290; 34.^22? 44^19 

Escane fron Eg\,;pt to the Death of Pharaoh - 
Fxodus;. Chapters 14 &, 15 

Israelites inset the Tlnalekites ^ 
Genesis 36:12 
Exodus, Chapter 17 

!JuiPbers 13 29? l^^43; 21sl? 24::7? 33s4 

I Samel, Chapter 15 

Judges, Chapter 33? 6i3; 7^2 

Jererdah 47^4 

?jnos 9-7 

Years of l-fandering in the T'^ildemess 
an^ Conflicts v>ith the Amalekites " 

r^iiribers. Chapters 13, 14 s 24? ll-^l 
Judges, Chapters 5, 6 12 
Psalm 78 

Defeat of the jvmalekites bv Saul and David s 
T\irhers 34 5 

DeuteroncOT^ 12:'15f? 23:7? 25:17-19 
joshua 19'!6 

I SaJTiiel, Chapters 14, 15, 27 & 30-? a^^-lR 

II Samuelp Chapters 1 & 8? 12-30 
II icings. Chapter 11? 24:7 

I Chronicles ^rA2f. 

II Chronicles 7sf^ 
Esther 3^10 

Solomon and the Queen of Sheba s 
<lenesis 43^11 

I Kings, Chapters 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 & 10 

II Chmnicles, Chapters 8 f c 9 
Psalms 120-134 

Proverbs 7.-17 
Pfetthei'/ 12:: 42 
Luke 11?31 



EGYPTIAN CHRC 

01(? Kingdom 

2660 - 2600 
2600 - 2U7O 
2U7O - 23UO 
23U0 - 2170 

FirBt Intenniaiate Period 
2170 - 213U 
213U . 20UO 

Middle Kingdom 
20U0 - 1991 
1991 . I7O0 

Second Intermidiate Period 
1780 - 1670 
1670 . 1570 
1580 - 1552 

Hew Kingdom 

1552 - 1306 

1552 - 1527 
1527 - 1506 
. 1506 - IH9U 
IU9U - IU90 

1U90 - m68 
1U68 - 1U36 

1U36 - lhl2 

1U12 - ikoi 

IkOl - 136U 

I36I+ - 135X 

1351 - 13^+7 

13U7 - 1338 

133s - 133^ 

I33H - 1306 

1306 - 1186 

1306 - I30U 

130U - 1290 

1290 - 122U 

1221+ - I20U 

120i+ - 1186 

1186 - 1070 
1070 - 950 
950 - 730 
730 - 715 



: ALL DATES ARE B.C. 



Dynasty 3 
Dynasty k 
Dynasty 5 
Dynasty 6 



Dynasty 7> 8 
Dynasty 9, 10, 11 



Dynasty 11 
Dynasty 12 



Dynasty 13, 1^* 
Dynasty 15 5 I6 

Dynasty 17 (Thebian pharabbfl) 



Dynasty I8 
Ahmose 
Amenophis I 
Thutmose I 
Thutraose II 
Hatshepsut 
Thutmose III 
Amenophis II 
Thutmose IV 
Amenophis III 
Amenophis IV/Akhnaton 
Semenhkara 
Tutankhamun 
Eye 

Horemheb 
Pynasty 19 
Ramses I 
Seti I 

Ramses II ^ ^ 

lierneptah 

(several lesser pharaohs) 
Dynasty 20 
I^nasty 21 
Dynasty 22 , 23 
Dynasty 2h 
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